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its probity were unfamiliar, irksome and unnecessary. The very
benefits of the British regime, although rightly and sincerely
appreciated in many quarters, were not uncommonly regarded
as bribes, or folly or as things of unknown import.* The sudden
and, in many instances, the complete change from the old to the
ne\v3 in spite of all the good intentions of the administrative
officials., undoubtedly left the Arabs often bewildered and
aggrieved whereas in other circumstances they should have been
grateful. It may also be questioned whether a greater adapta-
tion of Western administrative methods to the existing con-
ditions would not have been possible and whether a greater
latitude between the spirit and the letter of the system em-
ployed could not have been permitted. It seems probable that
had the Civil Administration been less anxious to justify its
continued existence by proving its superiority over the previous
regime and over all other possible regimes, as well as its efficiency
and its ability to turn Arabs into good citizens along the lines
favoured by the Acting Civil Commissioner; had it been staffed
with men older and more experienced in dealing with Arab
character and temperament;2 or had the Civil Administration
shown itself more sympathetic to the idea of an Arab Govern-
ment, instead of merely paying it lip-service as a possibility in
some remote and indefinite future, many of the classes who
hardened their hearts against the once-popular British regime
would have continued to support it.
Only gradually during 1919 did the National Movement take
on shape and substance. In the Holy Cities, religious agitation
against the British which had remained comparatively quiet
during the lifetime of the Chief Mujtahid, Saiyid Kadhim Yazdi,
1 Admm. Report, Kirkuk Division, 1920 (Baghdad, 1922), p. 7.
8 On June ist, 1920, according to the Monthly List of Gazetted Officers, Part I
(Baghdad, 1920), 96.3 per cent of the Divisional Political Officers had not
reached their fortieth birthday. Two-thirds of them had not reached their
thirtieth birthday and 23 per cent were 25 years of age or younger. Of the
entire administrative staff, 87.5 per cent were less than 40 years of age, and
42 per cent were less than 30 years old. The Acting Civil Commissioner himself
was 35 years of age.
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